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elapsed before they took their places as the chief oppos-
ing commanders in the field. When the war-clouds
began to gather. Lee was a colonel in the U.S. forces,
and realising his worth, Lincoln offered him the com-
mand of the Northern army. Thereupon Lee was faced
with the task of making a vital and agonising decision.
Though he owned slaves himself, he was, like Lincoln,
opposed to slavery and hoped it would soon be abolished.
Like Lincoln, too, he was proud of the nation to which
he belonged, and wished wholeheartedly to preserve
its unity; yet he was a Virginian, and when Virginia
threw in her lot with the Southern States and joined
the Confederacy, he knew that he could not fight
against his own people. So he resigned his commission
in the U.S. army and offered his services to the South.
By his own act he became a rebel against the lawful
government of the country, not because he disliked
that government or the things for which it stood, but
because he thought it was the right thing for him to do.
Neither Lee nor Grant played any marked part in
the early stages of the war, which began disastrously
for the North. Perhaps it was the fact that the Northern
or Federal States were so much stronger both in wealth
and man-power than their Southern or Confederate
enemies which made the Northerners too confident.
At any rate, they expected an easy victory, and in the
middle of July, 1861, to cries of "Crush the rebellion
at a blow", General Irvin McDowell moved forward
from Washington. He had with him thirty thousand
men, and he met the Confederate army, twenty-two
thousand strong, close to the small town of Manassas